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ourwal of Belles Bettres. 


“mY FRIEND BROMELY. 

snowy morning in January, while sitting at 

S bfast in. Y sasinge a dull stree 

ved the following note :—" Dear Harry, I ain con. 
4 vety unwell—come and see me—imme- 

WFours eieoys, T..Bromely.” 


b was very laconic. 
a! the opera 
suod ~ I stg surprised, therefore, at the 
et of the card, but thinking that it might be some 
¢ indieposition, [ finished my breakfast and m 
belore setting out to call. I found myself 
o'clock at his lodgings, and, on enquiring of 
how his master was, I learned that he had 
to bed two days, and was still unable to 
 Lentered the chaysber, and having shaken hands, 
an to give the customary consolations—hoped “ that 
oss was irifling,” and so on ; but after [ had be- 
with the gloom of the apartment, which 
darkened, and could distinguish objects properly, I 
with the change which had taken place in his 
To be sure, there must always be a great 
ence in a man’s rance when he exchanges the 
of a fashionabfe exterior for the paraphernalia of 
; but even after making allowance for this, I 
gught. Lpliscovered 
ie worst part of the affair was the utter prostration of 
idwhich he had experienced, for he hardly appeared 
sjisten to what I said ; and on enquiring what physi- 
ins be had consulted, he answered, “‘ None; it was of 
suse.” 1 of course told him of the madness, the folly 
‘this, and said I would bring Dr. Berkely with me ut 
feclock, though 1 hoped that by that time he would 
tier.” “ To tell the truth,” said he, suddenly, “I 
t to hear the sentence of a physician, for fear 
my suspicions confirmed ; but I dare say it is 
: to be resulved atonce. Do bring him. 
ay, what day of the month is this. Harry ?” 
‘The sixth,” I answered. “Is it?” he exclaimed, 
then earnestness which made me start. “ Harry, | 
bo well by the twelfth.” , 
thing I could do for him 


do it with pleasure. “ No, 


1 had seen Bromely a few 
in high spirits, and apparently 


7 


ul an : 


him if there was 7 


,no!’ le answered impatiently; “ I must be out my- 


ard 


ax 


r 


| What ie to be done? You cannot imagino the 
necessity for my being Out-on that day, and L 


un’t tell you. 


“e, 


to make him explain what he was so anxious 
but he was impatient of the subject; and seeing 
y irritated him by enquiries, I ceused to press them, 


iP took my leave. It was evening before I suw Dr. 


= 
% 


5a 
Es 


» Fhe tain was pouring in torrents, and it was 
Gark. We drove to Bromely's, and I entered the 

along with the doctor, who, seating himself by 
fireside, put the usual medical questions, felt his 
jent's pulse, wrote a prescription, and was about to 


‘One moment, doctor, if you please. “1 shall be 


Miged to you if, for once, you will lay aside your pro- 


‘a 


eg 


7.4% enquired if he feared any thing very bad; and 


tional Caution, end speak out. What is the matter? 
dngtor hesitated ; said that at present he could not 
i certainty what was the matter; would call to. 
i hoped it was only cold; recommended quiet- 
ired him to keep his mind free from alarm, 

ibly there was not mach to apprehend. 
y.was dissatisfied, but the doctor would not 
out. 1 took my feave along with him, and, cu 


% 


ugh he gave me no explicit answer, f- was satisfied 


sidered the matter serious.. He went to visit his 
is, and | went to the opera. In the glitter of the 
hance_I forgot Bromely and his illness. 

6 6—part 11.—avcust 8, 1837. 


t in London, 14 


symptoms of a serious malady. | 


Another note next morning. It. ran thus :—*“ Dear 
Harry, L-have had a miserable night, and-am wretched, 
Do come and see me.; it will be a charity,” &c.. The 
note was hardly legible, and had be¢n written evidently 
in violent agitation. In half an hour after the reeeipt I 
was in~his chamber. He was looking miserably, but 
seemed rejoiced when J entered. 

“ You must think me very selfish in boring you thus,” 
said he; “ but if you knew how misorable I ani when 
alone, I am sure you wguld not gradge*me an hour of 
your society.” 

_ What could Ido? Of course I was obliged to say, 
that if my presence gave hint any satisfaction, 1 would 
remain with peasure. “No, no,’ no!” be answered 
quickly. “I know very well no one would prefer being 
here to enjoying himself in ‘his own way, but I shall 
accept of your kindness for all that.”., I offered to read 
to =, but he declined ; and, accordingly, I was obliged 
to Keep up a conversation which was any thing but en- 
livening.* 

The doctor called, and having ascertained the state of 
his patient, wrote another prescription, and was about 


do me a favour.” The doeltor took a chairand looked at 
his watch, as much as to hint that his time was pre- 
cious. “Oh, it will-be your own fault if you are de- 
tained, doctor. Answer me a very simple question: I 
am determined to know, and I have a reason for it—if 
you will not tell me, [ shal! just call another physician, 
who may not be so scripulous—am I in for a fever?” 
The doctor nodded assent. Ve 

Bromely sank back on hie pillow at this confirmation 
of his suspicions, and was silent for some time. He 
seemed greatly agitated. ‘“ How long,” at last said he, 
“ how long, doctor, may it take 4 set me up again; that 
i supposing I recover ?” and he looked rather wildly 
- ch mr lly ble Mr. Bromely. 

“Tt is-really impossible to say, Mr. Br .. At 
present, I assure you, I canthave os idéa, and the less 
you think about it, the better.” “ But may I be out by 
the twelfth /” “ Enipossible,” answered the doctor. ~ - 

I shall -nof soon forget-the look the sick man gave 
when he received this laconic answer. Impatience and 
despair seemed to agitate him fearfully. “Doctor Berke. 





‘out on that day. I think I coula walk about just how.” 
He made an effort to raise himself in bed, but_a sudden 
sickness came over him, and, with a groan, his head 
again sought its pillow. 

* Doctor,” said he, after a pause, “could you give me: 
such a draught as would enable me to go out for an hour 
ot two? I care not how much | suffer as the conse. 
quence. I know,”/continued he, “ you can life 
at times, though you cannot save it. Come, , have 
you'such a medicine ?” <a 

_“Mr. Bromely, this is foolish. Forgive me, it is sin- 
ful. You must not think of going out. I'can give no 
such medicine as you ask. For your own safety, I ad- 
vise you to Compose yourself. Do not think of leaving 
your bed.” . : 

Bromoly was suddenly silent, and seemed to be en- 
gaged in painful reflection. The doctor de pro. 
mising to cull again in the evening. A considerable 
time elapsed beiore he broke silence; and when.he did 
so, I thought the tone of bis voice had altered. considera- 
bly. His look was fierce ; I thought the fever had gone 
to his brain. ; ar 

“ Harry,” said he, “I don’t care for Berkely’s opinion. 
Doctors have their creed, and they must stick to it for 
the sake of consisteney. If disease be in my system, 
how can outward citcumstances affect me? What does 
it matter whether I lie, or sit, or walk? - Bésides, I re. 
collect an anecdote of a soidierin a retreat, who kept 
his saddle for a week,-and the man had a ignant 


to retire. “ Pray, sit down, doctor,” suid Bromely, “ and} 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_ 
} going out for an hour? Harry, once for all, I must be 
out on the twelfth, and you must assist me.” ss 
. “ What is the meaning of this nonsense?” I exclaim. 
ed, impatienlly, for 1 had almost’ lost my temper at his 
folly-—“ what can there. be which so imperiously de- 
-mands. your presence, at the risk, nay, the certainty of _ 
your death, being the consequence? It is pe | to. 
talk of moving from yur room; and I certainly 
not assist in any such mad at * . 

1 was frightened at the expression of his countenance. 
He was generally an open-hearted and most kind-heart- 
od Wings — look pear sce behold ; sy 
wil spoke, he trembled with passion, the 
wordseaine sloviy ant dssiooaly “ Hear a Harry; I 
am fixed in my resolve to be out by the twelfth, and 
what is more, you aell assist me in that very mad at- '. 
tempt.” He laughed: but such a laugh! ~-1 was terri- 
fied. 1 was afiaid that he was derangod—was in a state 
of raving madness. “ Well,” said 1, with a view of 
soothing him, “ we shall see how you are on that day, 
and then”—he interrupted me. “Oh, yes; try and 
soothe me like a child! Yes, we shall see on thihtday.”” - 
And he was silent, . > i 

Days rolled op, and still the same wild determination 
remained, and every cay only saw his resolution become 

“stronger, if possible. laughed at — pain, and 

i i niedical books u 





—— 


Hozophised upon it, made me read 
fever —_ bis Ss at eet ea °- ea ct. 
speculations; always ending by repea is reso- 
Hution to be out on the twelfth. Se 
ht was on the evening of the that I was sit- 
ting witlhi-him. He was ina state of high excitement, 
and talked of going out to-morrow as a thing of course, 
said I must go with him, in a coach, and i ed my ac- 
quiescence in terms which distressed me. I had hitherto 
refrained from contradicting him, as E thought the irri- 
tation caused by my opposition made hii worse ; but - 
new I thought it was high time to tell him my mind, 
and did so. “I represented to him os strongly as. possi- 
ble the medness, the impossibility of his goi feos 
auton, that Reneb stesso wa thed te-emine Sates i 
in bed if he persisted in the tried by every | 


ly, come what may, you must and shall enable me to be | When I had 


them back in their place, and returned to bed. 
“ Eve nigh ” said he, “ since | have 
I have done this ;. end as long as 1 can do it, 
shall persudde me that I can't 
continued he, “took here!” He dpe 
at the back of the bed, and “prodace: ir 
tolx, nodded significantly, and replaced them. 
in vain to _remonstrate. i beg 
necessity of his being out existed only in his ima 
tion, and I determied to take. I 
— nt. At ‘night I easily 


fined, 
no 


Hi 


i 


PERE 


taken away, and I expected a 

prepared for. I was mistaken, ho . 

minutes perfectly silent; and when he spoke, 

slowly and mildly. giant : 

“ Harry,” said he, “are you determined not to assist 

me in_going out to-day—efor an hour—or two?” 

shook my head. ° ; $ e 

“ When | assure you,” continned he, calm! 

assure youth Wy saenen ans the ronost 

—nay, that my life d upon it Rg eer 
y y pends § aith 








fever on him. What is there, then, to kinder me from 





I was astonished at the calmness and ) 
which he spoke, bat I was determined not to give way. 
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* Bromely,” said 1, “once. more for all, I will not be 
accessory to your death, and it is idle to say another 
word about it.” . 

“Well,” said he; “I have now no alternative but to 
speak out. Is the door shut?”. I answered in the 


_ affirmative. “Come near me.” I approached the bed. 


~ the money, and drove at equal s 


He moved his’ lips two or three times ag if he had 
been about to speak, but his tongue refused to perform 
its office ;. a flush spread ovér him as he raised hiutself. 
on one arm, afid, looking me steadfastly and sternly in 
the face, whispered, 

“Harry, I have forged a bill.” 

I forget what exclaination 1 made. I-sat.down by the 
fire, and was silent for some time. I knew that he was 
watching every motion, but 1 knew not what to say. 1 
was thankful that he spoke first, though bitterly. 

“Well,” said he, “you know all, and | suppose are 
thinking of a decent excuse for shaking me off. And 
the truth is, Harry, though you should gothis instant, 
I shall not blame you.” “ 

“ You wrong me,” I said; “but what on earth could 
have tempted you to such an aet of madness?” 

“What could tompt me? Do you recollect the night 

. we were-at Mallet’s, some months ago, when I won eight 
hundred puunds from young Denson? You won from 
him yourself, Harry. i thought he wus rich. He left 


the table that night not worth a farthing. A fortnight | 


afterwards [ learned that his boy was lying dead in his 


house, and he had not the mearis of burying him; that. 


his wife was distracted, and that he was starving. At 
that moment there was an execution or some sucii thin 
going on in the-house for 1000/, What could I do? i 
had not the money. J had been a cause uf his ruin. 1 
forged a bill upon old Panham for 15001., and gave Den. 
son the money. I expected to have been in funds long 
before this, but have been disappointed.. The bill is due 
on the 13th—you see Lam a correct man of business— 
and unless it_be taken up to-day, all must come out to- 
morrow; and you remember the fate of Dr. Dodd—it 
will be mine. Nuw, will you lend me a hand ?” 

“ With all my heart,” said I,“but how? I -haye not 
half the money.” _“ 

“God biess you, Harry. I'll get the money. But then 
I must make’ her confession.” “‘To whom ?” ‘said 
I. “To my sister Jane, Lady Dashley.” . 

“ Will Lady Dashley give you money ?” 

“ Will she not, and the honour of the family at take ? 
Come, assist me to rise.” ° 

I did get him out of bed, and his clothes on. He 
fainted once, and I gave up all for lost; but he recover- 
ed, and his resolution was as strong as ever. J had al- 
most to carry him to the coach, and, when seated there, 
had to support him from falling. By the time we had 
approached Lady Dashley’s, he rallied; and though | 

trembled forthe result, he went out firmly, but deadly 
pale, and walked into the house. 1 was left in no en- 
viable state. A quarter of an hour passed away, and 
no tidings ; another quarter” had nearly been measured, 
when a servant came out and requested to walk in, 
I was shown into a parlour where Bromely was lying 
on a sofa. His sister, Lady Dashley, was at a writing- 
desk, and evidently dreadfully agitated ; there was no 
time for salutations ; she advanced to meet me, 

“You know this dreadful business. Here is a draft 
ori Coutts for the amount. I know there is not so much, 
but I mene Bg will riot refuse; at all events you 
must try. ten; let me know the moment you get 
the business finished.” \ 

Bromely- was too mach exhausted to go with me. 1 
Aolted into the coach, gave the driver a sovereign to 
drive with all the.speed he could—presented the check 

at Coutt’s; it was shown to one. of the partners. I was 
in a dreadful state of suspense ; but it was passed. I get 

a d to the bank at 
which the bill was payable, F alighted, and, for the 
first time, hesitated. I was in a state of considerable 
agitation, and I gust appear calm to prevent suspicion. 
Afler pausing a few minates to recover myself, I walk- 
ed calmly into the telling-room of the bank, and asked 
as coolly as possible for Mr, Denham’s.bill. ; 

There was no such bill, I recollected in an instant 
that it wag-due only on the morrow. 1 mentidhed this, 
and i that it would be obliging if they could take 
payment of the bill to-day. It was got and paid, and in 
my possession, My feelings must have betrayed me 
when I had the fatal document in my hand, for the 
clerk did look suspicious. However, it was in my pos- 
session, and | was again at the coach in an instant. 
Driving with the former. rapidity, I was at Lady Dash- 
ley’s door in a twinkling. nes up.stairs, and found 
the parties as I had left them. Neither had. power to 
utter a syllable, 2 


I never witnesséd such a f to two human beings. 
It is impoesible to record the lady’s thanks and Brome. 
ly’s gratitade. I got him to hig lodgings, He was 
dreadtully ill for months, and raved continually of bills, 
and banks, andJelony, but he recovered. 


He ‘has not t card nor dice-box since. 
PSeees 
From Silliman’s Journal for July. 
Electro- ic Machine of Davenport and Cook— 


We are informed that they have constructed a seven 
inch wheel, with two tiers of magnets-in the revolving 
part, or four crosses, which will be applied to a turning 
lathe, and will raise over one-hundred-pounds from the 
floor, .They find sulphate of copper forms the best ex 
citant for the battery, with which the machine will run 
a long time, without exposing the battery to the atmo. 
sphere, or heating the sume too much. 

We have-not recgived auy drawings or other illustra. 
tions ‘regarding this mavhine, as was intimated in the 
report in our last number, that we might now present 
to our readers. We undrstand the proprietors are not 
yet ready. ba : 


On the Economical Uses of some epecies of Testacea. 


Osrrea puis, (Linn.)—European Oyster. 

Ancient History.—The oyster has probably been used 
from. the earliest periods. As they lie in comparatively 
shallow water, quickly increase in numbers and size, 
and offer a very notritious and refreshing food, we may 
reasonably suppose that the aborigines of those coun- 
tries where they are found, were in general well ac- 
qainted with them, From Aristotle we learn thaj, the 
Greeks in his time ate them.. It was as early as A.@.C. 
633, that the mode of fattening them by laying them in 
pits and ponds.was introduced to Rome. At that time, 
one Sergius Orata first tried the experiment on the Lu- 
cine oysters, and as he made much money by it and 
his plan succeeding well, it rapidly spread into different 
districts. As Rome teafoaned in luxury, the supply from 
the immediate coasts was not sufficient, and all the shores 
¥ the Mediterranean were ransacked for the shell fish. 

hey were frequently brought from a great distance, and 
at much expense, to be fattened in Italy for the Roman 
feasts. They abounded at Abydos on the Hellespont ; 
but the most celebrated appear to have been procured 
at Circeum, the Lacus Lucrinus, and from Brundusium. 
Much, however, of the fame of these places appears to 
have arisen from fashion, as we find writers of different 
times praising as the best those frommdifferent districts. 
The most generally esteemed, however, seem to be th 
from Ratupie, {now Sandwich, in Kent, England,) atid 
which were carried to Italy in great numbers, Lf we 
consider the difficulties of land carriage, and the slow- 
ness of sailing vessels in those times, we may form some 
idea of their price,-and the height to which luxfiry in 
eating had attained. In later times they appear to have 
been chiefly used for supper. That many different spe- 
cies were used is probable. Pliny informs us that those 
from Cireeuni (Cape Cieceji) were black both in the 
flesh and shell, those from Spain reddish, and those from 
Sclavonia brown and dusky, It was supposed that the 
fish fattened during the fall moon, and ‘grew thin as it 
waned; we are not aware that this has been observed in 
the present day, but it may have happened in particular 
situations, owing to the. difference in the tides. ‘The 
Roman epicures were in the habit of ieing them before 
eating them, and the ladies used the calcined shell as a 
cosmetie and depilutory. To the doctors this fish was 


diseases; and prepared in various ways; and though it 
could, generally speaking,-do no good, it certainly could 
do little harm. sd : ’ 

Modern History.—In Fnglend, the oyster fisheries are 
chiefly carried on at Colchester, in Essex, celebrated for 
its green oysters, at Feversham and Milton in Kent, and 
itt the Isle uf Wight. They are also fished for in the 
Swales of the Medway, in the Tenby on the coast of 
Wales, and near Liverpool, as well as around Ports- 
mouth, and in many of the creeks of the southern coast. 
The best are found at Purfleet, the worst near Liver- 
pool. They are very plentifully but partially distributed, 
and are found to extend further north on the western 
than on the eastern side of the island. In Scotlind they 
also abound, but. appear likewise to prefer the north. 
eastern to the® northwestern coast.. While they are 
every -where plentiful and highly flavoured, from the 
Clyde to the Detland, Orkney, and Western Islands, it 
does ‘not appear that they breed higher on the other side 
than in the Firth of Forth. Those on the western 
shores are however comparatively little used, and with 
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“ There ig the bill,” enid 1, patting it in the fire, |the exception of = few sent a 


Lmost valuable, being recommended in a great variety of }dozen. 




















































\Greenock, are 
to Newcastle upon Tyne, Hull, and London 


near 

Saari ary im Musselburgh ¥ 

orth; vessels from Milton, Lee 
England, come to dredge for then’ 
away, afterwards fatten them for the 

hose from Preston Pans are known 
Pandoors, as being’ found at the door 
pans, dnd from the quantity of fresh wate 
fattest. and best flavoared. in Ireland, Milfs 
ts celebrated for its oysters. - oa 


Oysters are found on most of the Bua 
on thee of i 


> the 


but they are most plentiful 
Normandy. The most extensive 7 ig. 
is carried on at Granville, in the bay of whig 
six leagues to the northward, they abot " 
mep bringsthem to the town, and dispos 
women, who, after having fattened'them: 
either pickled or in the shell. Paris, Dieppe a; 
are chiefily supplied from this plaee, for which 
boats are cdntinually arriving from other » 
oysters from Rochelle and Bordeaux; 

the coast of Bret are, however, by far 
esteemed ; being fatter and more youn 
to the quantity of fresh water: the 


Fi 


ocean. Here they are greened in 
in England, and require about the sa 
to perfection. They are all to be met 
those from Normandy ia the greatest » 
appetite for shell fish of all sorts, which seém 
to the natives of the southern-provintes of Tt 
as to appear egaggerated te a foreigner, ateni 
consider but a fow of them as catable, "So great 
ever, is it, that at Taranto, the government 
revenue of twenty-four, thousand ducats am ; 
the shell fishery alone. In-the Mare Picula's 
this place is situated, the spawn of the oyster} 
on large conical earthen pans, secured at equald 
by ropes tied to them, and sunk-im different par 
bay. Their appearance is couilly tnd 
ful; the vessels become entirely hidden by’ 
when the whole assumes the form of one solid 
gular mass of rockwork, The y oyste 
rubbed off, are-scattered through various pari 
Moay, and finallygwhen sufficiently grown, 
by means of iron rakes. - . <a 
Of the quantity of oysters consumed in Et 
have no certain or continuous statistics. “Ir 
quantity bred and taken in the cour 
consumed mostly in London, was supposed to 
to fourteen thuusand or fifteen thousand bushels 
are a times imported in considerable amber 
yearly quantity is subject to important floctag 
the pe As of 1801-2, 2 hundred and eighty. 
tish vessels, carrying from six to nine ménes 
entered at the custom-house of Concale, 
carried back one hundred and win ni 
hundred and seventy-three oysters, chi ly Yo ; 
On an average of 1831-1832, the imports inte’ 
city amounted to eee thousand and a 
bushels a year., In or ubdut 1786, Glasgow! 
ta Roy ie bushels annually, which wen 
from Leith on horseback or by carts, actoss te) 
The quantity in the present day mast be mach 
In 1803, the consumption of Paris was vale 
million dozen, selling, on an average, at six 


Natiral Habiis—The European. oyster 
thinner, and more rounded than the A 
the lower valve is less concave or vaulted, = 
beaked, and the fish, compared with the sit 
shell, is smaller and of a different flavour; the 
sides variogs other differences, and their 
dissimilar that there can be no doubt at a 
ing distinct species. ‘The European oyster is} 
adhering to recks and stoves, of occasionally 
strqng clayey bottoms, and should these tem 
away, the oyster beds perish. The fish is # 
and the young produced with a perfectly form 
They are, when first emitted, quite transparent, 
swim with great quickness, by means of a a 
extending eut of the shell. So small are they 
state, that Vani Leeuenhoek computes that ene! 
and twenty of them in a row would extend an. 
con nily a globular body, whove diameter ia 
would, if they were round, be equal in size to ont 
seven hundred and twenty-eight thousand of tls 
vulgar opinion, and that on which: the rest 
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jod of spawning is 
. sf spat, is fouad adher- 
But » as described above, 
ew aay = 
ngust, this js most probably the period 
thongh it be not till May that they be- 
cieny grown to be seen by the com- 
the 
a haed and firm, and have 
reall 00 J to a drop of candle grease in water. 
Se af | t three years, they are fit for the 
nha ave to which it attains is probably great, 
Hie see arrived at its full size, the va are 
“jostead. of being increased in length or 
I. From May to July, bothi the male and female 
age edid to be sick, and are in thin and poor con. 
«bat by the end of A they have again reco- 
arg fat and in season. sexes are distinguish- 


mp men by the colour of the fringe, that of 


“being or dark coloured, that of the 
shit rc prejudicial to t mixture 
wateradvantangeous. The shell, according to 
shett, is formed ap cemtante & tile sat a — 
ef'anima gluten, but more intimately mix q 
ot oe te togehr layers, as in-the perlaceous 
"he oyster frequently contains shining intestinal 
- of animaicules, which may be seen -by opening 
i igdie dark. A most destructive animal in 
hed is the’sea-stat, (Asterivs glacialis, Linu.) 
ape its rays round the shell, and perseveres till 
goeked out the inbabitant. Another enemy is 
dio be the inusele, Mytilus edulis, Linn.) 
‘ey In both England and France the season for 
for ihe oyster is restricted by law. In the for- 
siry the time allowed for collecting the spawn 
the sea is May, when the dredgers may take all 
Son procure, but afier that month they are liable 
‘onvicted of felony if they disturb it, and are only 
7 such oysters as are the size of haifa 
“The spawn, of spat, as it is technically called, 
dgod up, and if hot too small, they separate it from 
Salle and stones to which it is adhering, and these 
ie obliged again to throw intgthe water to prevent 
fds being destroyed. ‘The spat 1s thrown into crecks 
io shallow water on the shores, to increase in size. 
en, and in such situations is considered private 
y. At Preston Panis the oysters are not bedded, 
fateehtirely procured from the sea, and in dredging, 
se which are too small are thrown back again.- The 


won begins on the first of September, and lasts till 


gers make use of a peculiar kind of net, 

h is very strong, dnd fastened to three spikes of 

this they drag along the bottom of the sea, and 
s force the oysters into it; each boat requires five 
, and they dredge in water from four to fifteen 
uns deep: The green oysters are all procured at or 
neighbourhood of Colchester. When they wish 

i¢ the this colour, they threw them into pits dug 

‘three feet deep in the salt marshes, which are 

fhoded only at'spring tides, and to which they have 
bes to let ont the salt water, till # be about one and 
pleet deep. These pits become. green, and commu- 
@ their colour to the fish in four or five days, al- 


figh they commonly let them continue there six 


two months, in which time they will become 


atk green. The colour has recently been ascertained 
jarise from conferves, and other marine vegetable mat- 


yitcayed by the heat of the sun, on which the animal 


mis. Avery common and very mistaken opinion exists, 


imong foreigners, that not anly those, but all 


ishoysters, are. impregnated with copper, “ which 


ne. 


feeding off copper banks ;” such, we believe, 


be quite.as injurious to the animal itself as it could 


‘and the fancy can only have arisen ftom the} 


" Wour peculiar to this fish. Green oysters are 
ly little esteemed in the present day. 


Uie—The great value of this animal is for diet. The 


» 


ended ‘by the doctors where 


Stone time suppused to possess peculiar me- 
jes, but analysis has shown that the only 


ntage animal carbonates have over those of the 


e ‘Kingdom, arises from their containing no metal- 


Wor foreign substance. ‘The inhabitants of the shores 
cvamey 


lan did, two centuries since, and perhaps still 
it in the same mahner. ‘The fish is recom- 
t nourishment and 

m are required, the valuable quality being 
ity of gluten it contains. In the northeastern 
gland, old houses may be.seen with their tops 
le ends ornamented with these shells, only the 

@xposed ; a custom which is said, we Pe 


with w trath, to have been introduced from Hol- 


Md In some parts of Scotland the shells are used as 


are about the size of 


[manure, and found very excellent and stimulating ; in 
other places are burned as lime. : 
> In 1768, Mr. John Canton discovered-that a very good 


a little sulphur to them, and by calcination produced. the 
substance. A long account of the process and his, ex- 


that year. The French have a proverb drawn from this 
animal, which they apply to an awkward person, * I 
parle ou joue, &c., comme une huitre a Pécaille.” 

Besides these, oysters are found in most countries ; 
the following are a few of the species : 

The West Indies have, according to Hughes, two 
oysters, a large one, in deep water, which-is seldom 
eaten, and the mangrove oyster, which adheres to the 
roots of trees-in the wash of the tide, whence the old 
fable of oysters growing on trees. The same are found 
in Sumatra, where we are told that they are by no 
means so good as those of Europe. -Round the-shores 
of New South Wales oysters aro extremely plentiful, 
and though generally small, are of delicate flavoar. 
Every rock is covered with them, and Mr, Martyn in. 
forms us he has seen parties of young ladies, with small! 
hammers, seated of a large rock, and feasting with great 
godt on these dainties. {In Southern Africa the oysters 
of Mossel Bay are much celebrated, and their flavour 
considered 80 fine, that epicures have been induced tu 
visit the bay from Cape Town, (Cape of Good Hope,) for 
the express purpose of enjoying a feast.of them. The 
distance is about three hundred miles, so. that they 
ought to be good to repay the trouble. 


—-_ 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


“Live and’ Let Live, or Domestic Service 
Illustrated,”’,is the title of another little volume 
of ethics from the pen of Miss Sédgwick. It 
isa searching affair, calculated to do much ser- 
vice if read in the proper spirit, as it may teach 
some proud ladies that the cry against domestics 
is partly the result of want of carefui conduct on 
their own part. The story is, briefly, that the 
family of the Lees is reduced tu p6verty by the 
intemperance of the fathef, and the managing 
mother, with three dawghters and a helpless 
cripple, son (Jemmie), is obliged to struggle 
with poverty till the husband (happily) dies. 
Teo poor to buy even bread, the females live 
upon rye mush, the sick father and son are sup- 
plied with a loaf of bread daily by a fine fellow, 
Charlie Lovett, who has seen the eldest daugh- 
ter, Lucy, and has taken a youthful liking to 
her, which results in a happy wedding. The 
mother thinks it right that Lucy shall earn jier 
living rather than depend on charity, th 
all the prudence of a good and sensible ma- 
nager, she prepares her for her station by ex- 
cellent advice. They. sally forth, and after 
getting the address of several ladies in want of 
help from an intelligence office, we have, ad- 
mitably described, the interviews such as usu- 
ally take place between the@arties, the one in 
search of a home and the other of help. Here 
Miss‘ Sedgwick has displayed her usual tact, 
by opening the houses of the rich, or rather the 
hearts of the ladies, to inspection; she does 
not spare their want.of feeling any more than 
their- mismanagement, but after a Hobson's 
choice, this is more effectually shown by-the 
characters and domestic arrangements of seve- 
ral families where Lucy becomes“an inmate.. 
(Me lady cheats her, or would do so if her hus- 
band. would allow it: another breaks: her word; 
at one place Lucy gets sick, and being in an 
attic cold room in an inclement season, where 
the fashionable mistress has no time or inclina- 
tion to visit-her, and the only servant who takes 
pity on her has no time even to dress her blis- 
ter, being: called every miuute to. hunt the 
children’s dolls and so forth, the family physi- 





phosphorus could be made from oyster shells. He added | 


periments is given in the philosophical transactions of} 





cian pronounces her incurable unless she can 


haye a fire; she is sent home to her mother to 
nurse, and loses her place. The s ion of 
situations all fead to the development of the 
great object of the book, the cause of*domesties 


being as we find them; till we come to the last,, > 


the pattern lady Mrs. Hyde. In all this some 
people may try to think that the author has 
taken the wrong side of the question before 
they read the book; afterwards this would — 


be impossible with any. sensible person; for 


though there are undoubtedly faults in the do-. 
mestics, it is shown that it is (oo often the effeet . 
of want of guarded care on thé part of many 
mistresses. ‘I'he great principle inculeated is, 
that theresis.too little consideration for domes- 
tics either in word or deed ;-that we aré too apt 


to think they are not actuated by the same laws, 


moral and physical, as-ourselves—that we may 
break our word with them without - teaching 
them-a ‘bad lesson, govern them by false me- 
thods, indulge them to their ruin, and even 
teach our children to believe them to be an in- 
ferior race, requiring less sleep and less food 
than ourselves, She says ina note, p. 95, * We. 
once heard a gentleman say that he had for the 
first time received from Mr. Gallatin the idea 
that good servants might be secured by a due 
attention to their convenience and ‘happiness.”’ 
She tells the same story of a male domestic at 
Boston, related by Miss Mertineau, that at pub- 


* 


lic dinners ‘on gala days he took precedence of ©. 


his employer and bis employer’s son, both men — 
of the first consideration, was a colyunel of mi- 
litia, and waited at table with perfect respeet- 
fulness and propriety, moreover being worth 
6 or 7000 dollars. She says-it is a common 
superstitien among that ‘much-enduring class, 
the washerwomen, that good-natured people’s 
clothes ** wash easy,”’ and remarks, “ What a 
pity a moral power should be wasted, which is 
a more certain. Jightener of labour than the best 
patent washing-machine <ver contrived.” But 
the book should be universally read, and we 
trust this will be the case; it will save us-the 
necessity of further examination, but we niust 


give.a picture of the pattern of the book in her - 


domestic arrangements,“which will show the 
way to make good help. tr 
A HAPPY FAMILY. : 

“ Mr. Hyde, one of the wealthy and busyymierchanta 
of the ’city of New York; was bares in the confidence, 
resulting long experience, that his home was regu- 
ated in the best manner without his interference or su- 
pervision. -fn all important matters, such as the proper 
amount of their.annual expenses, the destiny of their 
children ‘in life, their religious, moral, and intellectual 
education, the father and mdiher consulted and co-npo- 
rated. In his pecuniary affairs Mr. Hyde had no secrete 
from his wife. He did not cautiously hide from her his 
successes, and pour into her troubled car his losses and 
disappointments; nor did he show only the bright side, . 
and conceal every rising cloud, as if she were as weak 
as a sick child, till the storm burst on et oe 

but she was made perfectly acquai with his 
athuirs, and eonformed her expenditures thereto. She 
kept her accounts accurately. Withiz the limits she 
prescribed te bersclf she expended liberally, acting nobly 
up to that truth which most admit, that in our country 
tuere are-manifold reasons against, and none for, accu. . 
mulating fortunes for children. She. never: disturbed 
her husband with the details of her domestic economy. 
She never bothered iar with complaints of ber servants, 
with consultations about her table, her furniture, or her 
children’s dress; all hese mutters she arranged, and he 
enjoyed the results. We would not imply that all hus- 
bands who do not adopt this system of noninterference, 
and ‘who do not act upto the spirit of a confidential and 
equal matrimonial partnership, are in fault. We ac- 
knowledge, with sorrow and humiliation, that there are 
many-wivee not capable ofMcting ‘ well their part” in 
their own sphere, and that few p BBs, the unqualified 
confidence Hyde bed painfully earned by her self. 
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' education. But since the discovery is made.that a wo- 

is capable of something besides praying, loving, 
sowing, and spinning, or, to cite Moliére’s own words, 
that it is not enough + 


* Punr elle & vous en bien parler, 
De savoir prier Dieu, m’aimer coudre et filer ; 
‘ee 


her talents should be cultivated with reference to her + 
whole domestic duty. It is-as consummate q folly to 
rmit an American girl to grow up ignorant of huuse- 
» hold affairs, as it woutd be to umit mathematics in. the 
education of an asftonomer, or the use needle in 
the training of a milliner. But, leaving’our theory to 
the consideration of mothers, we d tothe homely 
details of Mrs. Hyde’s housewifery. This lady had now 
been married seventeen years. Hes eldest daughter was 
sixteen, her youngest less than a‘year. After the four 
_years-of her novitiate, she has rarely changed her do- 
meatics, ‘ preferring’ (we quote the words of an admir- 
able mistress of a family,) ‘the trouble of dismissing her 
servants’ faults to the pain and manifold disadvantage 
of dismissing them.’ She bore in mind that they were 
the weak and neglected children. of the great family, 
doomed by circumstances to be wanderers and aliens, 
and subject to wrong biases and bad influences. She 
“was patient and long suffeting with them, willing to for- | 
bear, to toil, and wait, if, in the touching language of 
Scripture; she might * thereby save a brother.’ 

“ About the time of Lucy’s entrance into the family, 
there had been a general change of operatives, and none 
of those Jong proved remained save’Clara Lane, better 
known by ber alias of ‘mammy.’ Davis, Mrs. Hyde’s 
man, had seryed her for fourteen years, and continued 
to perform his hamble datie® accurately, after the avails 
of hisdndustry, fortunately invested by Mr. Hyde, amount- 
ed to three thousand dollars, Ser 

“ Then his aitachment to the Hydes being mastered by 
a long-ripening attachment to Ms. Hyde’s seamstress, 
he married, and removed to the land of promise—the in- 
definite West. Mrs. Hyde's cook, a worthy maiden-of 
fifty, und most accomplished in her art, having succeed- 
ed to an inheritance of some half dozen nieces, was ad- 
vised by her mistress to set up a pastry-cdok’s establish- 
ment. The young girl, whose book of accounts Mrs, 
Hyde was overlooking at tlie moment of Lucy's intra 
duction, was one of the aforesaid nieces, whom Mrs. Hyde 

-had rescued froin a drunken father fome years before, 
and who had recently been qualified for book-keeper to 
her aunt by Ella Hyde's instructione.- The chamber- 
maid had achieved the usual destiny of our country- 
women, had married, and (unlike most. persons in her 
condition) had completely furnished # snug little house 
from her savings, besides reserving something against a 
wet day. Now all these virtues and prosperity, to be 
transmitted and spread in widening circles, were, fur 
the most part, the result of the fidelity of one mistress 
ofa family! 2 

Before Lacy retired for the night, Mrs. Hyde took 
her aside to give her the necessary instructions. ‘Are 
you an riser, my child?’ she asked. — 

aa | not been of late, ma‘am—lI used to be; but 
I find what mother said is trae—it takes a great while 
to form good habits, and a very little while to fall into 
bad ones.’ 

“* You will find, too, that it.is not difficult to recover 
good habits once formed. In the mean time my daugh- 
ter Susen will call you.’ 

“* Your daughter, ma'am !—do your young ladies rise 
as early as the servants?’ 

“* Yes—ofien earlier. Time, you know, Lucy, is 
most precious to those who make the best use of i‘ ¢ 
do not liké to see one minute wasted, and least of all Sy 
my children.’ 

** T always thought, ma’am, that. young ladies must 
have more sleép than servants.  ~ ’ 

“* No,’ replied Mrs. Hyde, smiling;.‘1 believe that 

% persons who live iu.one part of the house require 
just as much sleep as young persuns who live in another 
part of it. In those families where-there are idle mem. 
bers and working membérs, the workers, of course, re- 

_ Squire. most,’ , 

“* Ma’em!’ said Le@y, in a sort of maze. We believe 
that Lucy's surprise was owing to her very limited ex- 
perience ; but certainly, in the threc wealthy families in 
which she. had lived, she had never seen a practical ac- 
knowiledgment that all the members were governed by 
the sume physical laws. ‘I mean, Lucy,’-resumed Mrs, 
Hyde, ‘that all my family mast liave as much sleep as 
their constitutiuns require, and no more. It.is a kind 
of suicide to allow more time than is necessary to sleep. 
When you are up, Lucy, do ‘you ‘not wish, befure you 
begin your day’s work, a little time to yourself ?’ 


“* T always had it, ma’am, when I lived at home and 
at Mrs. Lovett's ; but no one else that I have lived with 
ever spoke to me about it, or seemed to remember that 
a-servant might want time to say her prayers.’ * * 

“Lucy wiped away the tears that poured over ger 
Pica enteer ads knew what a place I am in 
et I should be willing’she shonld know all my trou- 

“* Wait, Lucy, till yon have es yee young 
people are apt to take anticipations for experience. But 

am getting-on slowly in my instrictions to you. You 
will have the waiter’s work to do till my new waiter 
comes. One thing will perhaps be new to you in my 
house, Lucy. I do not confine any person to a single 
department, and I will tell you why, fod find, if the 
reason of my arrangements is.andesstood, they are apt 
to be better liked= In the first place, I wish my domes- 
ties to remain wiph me as long as it-is for our mutual 
welfare to live ._ I have observed that the jea- 
lousies and bickerings among domestics often arise from 
disputes about their work. One says, this is not my 
work; and another, that is not mine; and Mary im- 
poses, und Biddy shirks. Now,.1 wisa each one to be 
capable of performing the duty of the other, and to have 
that spirit of kifidness that she will be willing to do it, 
and sure that the favour will be returned. And besides, 
Lucy, if a woman spends years in nothing but cooking, 
when she has a family of her own, how will she know 
how to take care of her house, take care of her children, 
make their clothes, &c.? or, if-she spends ten years-in 
the nursery, she will not know how to cook her hus- 
band’s dinner. My girls all get married after a while ; 
and [ wish that, while they are serving me, they should 
have that sort of education that wilt enable them to 
make their own domes prosperous and hippy.’ 

“*That’s very kind of you, ma’am—but does not 
changing works so make a great deal of confusion ?’ 

“*No confusion arises, Lucy, from your being my 
chambermaid this summer and my seamstress next win- 
ter—to be sure, | must teach you to sew well, but the 
next year that will prove a great gain tous both. No, 
Lucy, confusion in families arises from iguorance, bad 
temper, jealousy, and disobligingness ; never, I believe, 
from beiug-qualified to perform any office, and willing 
to serve in it.’ 

“*T am sare you will find me willing, Mrs. Hyde, and 
it will be my fault if 1 do not become capable. Who 
shal] I ask to show me where to find the breakfast 
things, ma’am 7" 3 

“* It is Susan’s turn this week to see to such matters. 
You will have every thing ready at half past seven pre- 
cisely. Sgsan will show you how to arrange the break. 
fast room.’ | 

“* Mies Susan, ma’am !—is not that the 
who = taking the French lesson 7” 

ws es, 


young lady 


“*She show me, Mrs. Hyde! she does hot seem older|- 


than Miss Ophelia Hartwell.’ 

** Susan is past pine.’ ; : 

“*And Miss Opliclia is ten. What a difference!” 
Lucy did not explain futther, nor did Mrs. Hyde en. 
quire. Poor Oplielia’s operative faculties were as unde. 
veloped as ® child’s born without hands. ™~ 

“* When you go up to bed, Lucy,’ resumed Mra. Hyde, 
*take-a pail vadnene Pgs here You will find all con- 
veniences for washing. ash yourself from head to 
foot. This I require of all persons under my control at 
least once in twenty-four hours; it will contribute to 
your health, and in aWule while you will find it essen- 
tial to your comfort.’ She then commended Lucy's very 
neat arrangement of her hair, and enjoined particular 
attention to her teeth; and Lucy, all astonishment at 
this maternal interest, was reminded of Mra. Broadson 
having on a certain occasion said to her, ‘A fine pass 
things bave cone to when even servants must brush 
their teeth—why, I had tiever heard of a toothbrush 
your age!’ 2 

“* She seems just as kind as mother, or Mrs, Lovett,’ 
thought Lucy, as Mrs. Hyde bade her good night; and, 
grateful for the storm that had driven her into auch a 
harbour, she retired to her sleeping apartment. This 
she shared with Martha, the chambermaid- They had 
separate beds. A portable screen divided the room into 
two parts, securing to each, if desired, privacy.” 


We. think it will be impossible to read this 
book withuut being very considerably improved 
in-heart; if read aloud, the family circle will 
beconvulsed with laughter and moved to tears 
as the various touches uf-nature are developed. 
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